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Foreword 



Each year since 1968, the National Center for P.ducation Statistics (NCES) has compiled 
these data from reports filed with the UJS. Department of Education's Division of Adult 
Learning. This publication is a summary of these data for the years 1977, 1978, and 
1979. It is the tenth in the series of reports on adult basic and secondary education pro- 
grams and the first to reorganize the format of presentation to permit some analysis 
of the data. 

The information provided in this report refers to national data only, with the exception 
of the table in appendix A which shows enrollments, completions, and separations as 
reported by the individual States. Information on participants refers only to those who 
completed 12 hours of instruction or more during the fiscal year. This report excludes 
information on activities that are funded solely through State, local, or private sources, 
as well as participants who completed less than 12 hours of instruction. 

State data for characteristics of participants, reasons for separation, teachers and other 
staff are available from NCES. 

Cooperation of State directors of adult education made possible the timely return of the 
reports as part of this annual evaluation reporting on adult basic and secondary education 
programs. A list of the State directors appears in appendix B. 



Francis V.Corrigan 

Acting Assistant Administrator for 

Postsecondary and Vocational 

Education Statistics 

March 1981 
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Highlights 



Between 1968 and 1979: 

• Participants in adult basic and secondary programs increased from 455,600 to 
1 ,806^00 - nearly tripling in the 12-year period. 

• Women consistently made up the majority of the participants, ranging from 
53 percent to 58 percent of the total. 

In 1978: 

• An average of 18 participants were enrolled in each of the 17,400 adult educa- 
tion classes. Most of these classes were held in the evening on a part-time basis. 

In 1979: 

• Blacks and Hispanics combined made up over 45 percent of the participants - a 
much larger proportion than their representation in the population 1 7 and over 
as a whole. 

• 38 percent of the total participants completed all requirements of their adult 
education program. 

• Adult education program experience apparently enabled 70,400 participants 
to obtain employment and 40,700 to get a better job. 

• Of the nearly 56,000 paid adult education staff, 72 percent were teachers and 
17 percent were paraprofessionals. 
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Introduction 



Legislative Background . 

Federal assistance for adult basic education began under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. The Office of Economic Opportunity provided funds to the U.S. Office of 
Education to administer the program until the Adult Education Act, passed in 1966, 
placed the program entirely within the U.S. Office of Education, lliis program sought, 
to offer educationally disadvantaged adults the opportunity to develop reading, writing, 
language, and computational skills to enable them to obtain or retain employment and 
otherwise participate more fully as productive and responsible citizens. 

In 1970, statutory amendments (Public Law 91-230) were enacted by the Congress to 
expand the purpose of the Act to enable all adults to continue their education to at 
least the level of completion of secondary school. However, special emphasis remained 
on adult basic education programs. 

The most recent amendments to this legislation were enacted in 1978 under Public 
Law 95-561. The major purpose of the current Act is to expand educational opportuni- 
ties for adults and encourage the establishment of programs of adult education that will 
(1) enable all adults to acquire basic skills necessary to function in society, (2) enable 
adults who so desire to continue their education to at least the level of completion of 
secondary school, and (3) make available to adults the means to secure training that will 
enable them to become more employable, productive, and responsible citizens. 

Amendments to the Act provide that all segments of the adult population, including 
residents of rural areas, residents of urban areas with high rates of unemployment, adults 
with limited English language skills, and'institutlonalized persons, be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to participate in adult basic and secondary education programs to attain reading, 
writing, and computational skills through the 12th grade level of competence. Further, 
the legislation encourages special assistance for persons with limited English proficiency 
by providing bilingual adult education programs of instruction to allow these persons 
to progress effectively through the adult education program. 

Administration of Program 

The U.S. Department of Education funds no more than 90 percent of the adult basic 
and secondary education program in the form of grants to States^ that have approved 
State plans. These programs are developed and operated by each State which must 



^The term **State" includes the District of Columbia, the Conunonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Trust Territoiy of the Pacific Islands, the Northern Marianas Islands, and the 
^^agin Islands. 



provide at least 10 percent of the program cost. States retain total responsibility for 
planning, providing supervisory services, training teachers and other staff, developing 
curriculums, evaluating programs, and providing essential services for students in these 
programs. The U.S. Congress appropriated $80.5 million in 1977 and in 1978 and $90.8 
million in 1979 to fund the adult basic and secondary programs. 

One provision of the statute requires that a State use at least 10 percent of the Federal 
grant to make awards to State and local educational agencies and public and private 
nonprofit organizations for special projects and teacher-training projects. Special projects 
are primarily demonstration projects concerning innovative teaching methods, systems, 
materials, and programs of national significance. Teachernraining projects 9re concerned 
with training persons in programs designed to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

Definitions 

Standard definitions are used whenever possible to satisfy the intent of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act and its amendments. Most definitions appear in the instructions to the report 
form in appendix C. For purposes of the Adult Education Act, the following terms are 
used: 

Adult — Any individual who has attained the age of sixteen.^ 

Adult education — Services or instruction below the college level for adults who 
lack sufficient mastery of basic educational skills to enable them to function effectively 
in society or who do not have a high school diploma or equivalent and who are not 
currently required to be enrolled in a school. 

Adult basic education - Services or instruction for adults whose inability to speak, 
read, or write the English language constitutes a substantial impairment of their ability to 
get or retain employment commensurate with their real ability. Adult basic education 
programs are designed to help eliminate such inability and to raise the level of education 
of such individuals. The objectives of adult basic education programs are to make these 
individuals less likely to become dependent on others, to improve their ability to benefit 
from occupational training and otherwise increase their opportunities for more pro- 
ductive and profitable employment, and to make them better able to meet their adult 
responsibilities. 

Annual Reports 

Each year. States are required to submit program and financial reports to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education with an evaluation of adult basic and secondary education activities, 
according to criteria and procedures included in the State plan. As part of this reporting 
requirement, States submit an annual performance report form (Form 365-1) containing 
information on participants, programs, staff, and outcomes for each fiscal year (see 
appendix C). Report forms are due 90 days following the close of the fiscal year. These 



Minimum age limitation was reduced from 18 to 16 years by the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 and included in the Adult Basic and Secondary Education Activities reports since 1971. 
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reports are edited for completeness and consistency by the Division of Adult Learning 
and then sent to the National Center for Education Statistics for tabulation of the 
reported data and for publication. 



The number of questions and the amount of detail requested on the annual report form 
have changed since the start of the program in 1966. Some of the differences result from 
changes in coverage of certain items to reflect changes in the law and needs of users. 
Other changes respond to Federal requirements designed to reduce the data reporting 
burden. 



Enrollments and Characteristics 
of Participants 



Data on the characteristics of the population served through the adult basic and 
secondary education programs are essential in determining whether the participants are 
representative of those most in need of the programs. Since each State must develop an 
adult basic and secondary education program in order to receive Federal funds, the 
analysis of the national data shown in the following sections may serve as a basis for 
similar analysis at the State level. 



Over 1.8 million men and women of all ages were enrolled in adult basic and secondary 
education programs for 12 hours of instruction or more in 1979. This compares with the 
same number in 1978 and 1.7 million in 1977. Between 1968 and 1971 when the Adult 
Education Act covered only adult basic education (equivalent to grades 1 through 8), 
the number of participants increased by 36 percent from 455,700 to 620,900. New 
legislation in 1970 expanded basic education to enable adults to achieve a level of compe- 
tence through the 12th grade. Enrollments at this level were reported for the first time 
in 1972 when the combined adult basic and secondary education enrollments jumped to 
820,500. Since that time, enroUments more than doubled (see table 1) 

Sex And Age 

In 1979, nearly 1,043,000 women and 763,300 men participated in adult education 
programs, compared with 243,300 and 200,800, respectively, in 1968. Women made 
up more than half the enroUments each year since 1968, ranging from 53 percent to 
58 percent of the total. Over the 12-year period, the number of women participants 
increased 329 percent, compared with a 280-pcrcent increase of men participants (see 
table 1 and figure 1). 



Trends 
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Table 1 . — Age and sex of participants in adult basic and secondaiy education programs: Aggregate 



Age and sex 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


19 


Total participants 




















number (000s) 


455.7 


484.6 


535.6 


620.9 


820.5 


822.5 


965.1 


1,221.2 


1,6! 


'ercent 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1( 






24 


26 


30 


34 


36 


37 


40 








26 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


28 


\ 


3D-44 


25 


25 


24 


21 


19 


18 


18 


16 


] 


45-54 


16 


15 


13 


13 


12 


11 


10 


g 




55-64 


8 


7 


7 


6 


5 


5 


5 


4 




65 and over 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




Men 




















JlimKar / f\(^f\B\ 




210.4 


231.1 


273.4 


362.2 


355.8 


414.0 


548.0 


7< 










— 


100 


100 


100 


100 


IC 


1 a 








— 


37 


39 


42 


46 


A 






— 


— 


— 


28 


28 


27 


27 




IC AA 










19 


16 


16 


14 


1 


45-54 




— 


— 





9 


9 


9 


8 




55-64 










5 


5 


4 


3 




65 and over 










2 


3 


2 


2 




Women 




















lumber (000s) 


. . 243.3 


273.1 


304.3 


347.5 


458.3 


466.6 


551.1 


673.2 


91 


^ercent 










100 


100 


100 


100 


IC 


16-24 










31 


33 


34 


36 


3 


25-35 










27 


27 


28 


28 


2 


35-44 










20 


19 


19 


18 


1 


45-54 










13 


12 


11 


10 




55-64 










6 


6 


5 


5 




65 and over 










3 


3 


3 


3 





Totais for 1968, 1969, and 1970 do not add since a few States did not report sex of participants. 
Data for 1968 and 1969 refer to age group 18-24. 
lOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Figuri l.-Womin pirticipation in adult basic and Hcondary education outnumbired man in each year 
since 1968. 



1.250-1 




-I 1 r— T 1 1 1 1 1 1 r— 1 

1968 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 

Year 
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Although the numbers of participa-^ts in all age groups increased between 1968 and 
1979, their proportions of the total show wide variations. For example, between 1968 
and 1976, the proportion of participants age 16-24 years doubled from 21 percent to 
42 percent, while those age 25-34 years^ remained at about the same level of 27 percent. 
All other age groups declined slowly bu- steadily in their relationship to total enroll- 
ments during this period. Data for the age group 16-44 are not shown separately for 
1977, 1978, and 1979. If the 16^ age group is combined for the entire 12-year period, 
it increased from 72 percent to 85 percent in 1976 and declined to 81 percent of total 
participants in 1979. In contrast, the 45-64 age group showed a steady decline from 
24 percent to 13 percent. Participants 65 years and over remained fairly constant at 
3 percent until 1977 when their proportion of the total rose to 6 percent. 

Since 1972, data were collected on age for men and women separately. At each age 
group, more women than men participated in adult education programs. However, men 
generaly participated at younger age groups than women. For example, between 1972 
and 1976, the proportion of men 16-24 years increased from 37 percent to 46 percent, 
compared with only a 31 -percent to 38-percent increase for women in the same age 
group. The remaining age groups for both men and women remained relatively steady, 
with only slight variations from yeir to year. The largest decline occurred in the 25-34 
year age group where the proportion of men decreased from 19 percent to 14 percent and 
of women, from 20 percent to 17 percent. Since 1976, the combined age groups (16-44) 
make it difficult to determine if these trends for the younger age groups are continuing. 
Both men and women 65 years and over each doubled their participation rate since 1972 
from 2 to 4 percent for men and 3 to 6 percent for women. 

Race/Ethnic Groups 

Race/ethnic groups participated in adult basic and secondary education programs at 
diffeient proportions from their representation in the adult population as a whole. White 
participants were enrolled in far lower proportions (while all other groups were in higher 
proportions) than their distribution in the total adult population. For example, in 1978, 
45 percent of the participants in adult education programs were white whereas they 
represented over 82 percent of the total adult population.' Black and Hispanic partici- 
pants made up about 23 percent each, con^pared with 10 percent and 5 percent, respec- 
tively, in the total population. Asian Americans and American Indians together made up 
9 percent of the total participants compared with 2 percent in the population. 

Although total participation in adult education programs increased 7 percent in the 
3-year period, not all groups changed at the same level. White participants increased by 
over 1 1 percent, while all other groups either increased less than the average or decreased 
(see table 2). 

More women than men participated in adult education programs in each race/ethnic 
group and at every age level in the 3-year period. In general, the proportion of both white 
and black women participants increased ai age increases. All other groups show a decrease 
in the proportion of women to men over 65 years of age (sec table 3). 



^Rsce/ethnlc flgurei for the population as a whole, 17 yem and over, come from the itpoti, Partici- 
pation in Adult Education, 1978, U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statlitlci, forthcoming. 
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Table 2. — Enrollments and percent women participants in adult basic and 
secondary education programs, by race/ethnic group: Aggregate 
United States, fiscal years 1977, 1978, and 1979 





1977 


1978 


1979 


1977-79 


Race/Ethnic 




Percent 






Percent 






Percent 




Percent 


Group 


Number 


Distri- 


Percent 


Number 


Distri- 


Percent 


Number 


Distri- 


Percent 


Change 






hutinfi 


Wnmen 




Kiitinn 


Wnmfin 




hiitinn 


Women 




Total 


1,6863 


100.0 


56.7 


1,811.1 


100.0 


57.6 


1,806.3 


100.0 


57.6 


7.1 


White 


762.7 


45.2 


563 


817.6 


45.1 


57.4 


848.7 


47.0 


58.4 


11.3 


Black 


391.7 


23.2 


58.0 


422.0 


23.3 


57.8 


418.4 


23.2 


57.2 


6.8 




377.2 


22.4 


54.9 


410.0 


22.6 


56.8 


386.7 


21.4 


56.3 


2.5 


American Indian or 






















Alaskan Native . . 


21^ 


1.3 


55.8 


22.3 


1.2 


57.1 


21.4 


1.2 


57.0 


-0.5 


Asian or Pacific 
























133.1 


7.9 


60.7 


138.9 


7.7 


63.0 


131.1 


7.3 


59.7 


-1.5 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of lounding. 
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Table 3. — Race/ethnk groups of participants in adult basic and secondary education 
programs, by age and sex: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977-79 



Total 


1644 


years 


45-64 


i years 


65 years 


and over 


Years and 


Total 


Percent 


Total 

(OOOs) 


Percent 
Women 


Total 


Percent 
nomen 


Total 


Percent 
women 


Total Race/Ethnic Groups 


















1977 


1,686 J 


56.7 


1,368.9 


55 


223.9 


64 


93.4 


64 


1978 


1,811.1 


57.6 


1,478.9 


56 


241.7 


65 


89.6 


69 


1979 


1,806 J 


57.6 


1,462.6 


1 


239.2 


1 


104.5 


1 


White 


















1977 


762.7 


56.3 


Ol J. .7 




lUO.l 




43 7 


67 


1978 


817.6 


57.4 


651.1 


55 


113.2 


65 


53.2 


70 


1979 


848.7 


58.4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Black 


















1977 


391.7 


58.0 




J / 






X 1 .J 




1978 


422.0 


57.8 




00 




oo 






1979 


418.4 


57.2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Hispanic 


















1977 


377.2 


54.9 


314 5 


53 


43.6 


64 


19.1 


59 


1978 


410.3 


56.8 


353 0 


S4 


47.7 


66 


9.6 


65 


1979 


386.7 


563 


1 






1 




1 


American Indian 


















or Alaskan Native 


















1977 


21.5 


55.0 


18.2 


55 


2.6 


65 


.7 


43 


1978 


22.3 


57.1 


18.6 


56 


3.0 


63 


.7 


57 


1979 


21.4 


57.0 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


Asian or 


















Pacific Islander 


















1977 


133.1 


60.7 


104.5 


60 


19.5 


63 


9.1 


58 


1978 


138.9 


63.0 


110.7 


63 


22.3 


65 


5.8 


64 


1979 


131.1 


59.7 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Data on age and sox for ethnic groups were not collected In 1979. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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A similar pattern appears when flgures for men and women are distributed separately by 
age (rather than as a proportion of each other). In 1978, men under 45 in all race/ethnic 
groups participated in larger proportions than women in the same age range - 85 percent 
of the men and 79 percent of the women. Conversely, women 45 and over in each race/ 
ethnic group were more likely than men in the same age group to take adult education 
programs. This is because older women probably have more free time after their child- 
bearing/rearing years. The following tabulation shows the 1978 distribution of men and 
women in each age group (race/ethnic groups are not shown separately since the distri- 
bution in each was similar to the total): 



Age group 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


16-44 


82 


85 


79 


45-64 


13 


11 


15 


65 and over 


5 


4 


6 



Instructional Level 

The adult basic and secondary education program offers instruction at various levels of 
education. Level I is equivalent to basic education in grades 1 through 8, as defined by 
the State. Nearly 46 percent of the participants were enrolled in this level in 1979. 
Level II is equivalent to secondary education in grades 9 through 12. Thirty-six percent 
of the students were enrolled in this level. Ungraded programs refer to instructional 
levels that are not organized on the basis of grsidc. These programs are usually designed 
for penons of limited English-speaking ability, students in learning labs, and those in 
homebased instructional settings. Nearly 22 percent were enrolled in these programs. 

Over the 3-year period 1977*79, enrollments remained steady in level I and declined by 
11 percent in level IL Ungraded programs increased nearly 89 percent, accounting for 
most of the increase in enrollments in adult education programs. This grovirth in ungraded 
programs is probably the result of two factors: (1) the influx of non-EngUsh-speaUng 
people from Indochina and Latin America and (2) the increased emphasis on functional 
competency for adults. The following tabulation diows the number and percent distribu- 
tion of participants in each level: 



Level 


Number (OOOi) 


Percent dlitribution 


Percent 
change 
1977-79 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1977 


1978 


1979 




1,686.3 


1,811.1 


1,806.3 


100 


100 


100 


7.1 


Level I 


821.8 


831.5 


829.9 


49 


46 


46 


.9 


Level II 


658.1 


582.9 


587.0 


39 


32 


32 


-10.8 




206.4 


396.7 


389.4 


12 


22 


22 


88.7 



State Enrollments 



Although every State, the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas offer adult basic 
and secondary prog.ims, a large proportion of the participants was concentrated in a few 
States. For example, Florida enrolled nearly 22 percent of the total participants, 
California over 10 percent, and Texas over 8 percent. For most States, the number of 
participants increased over the period 1977-79 (see appendix table A). 

Geographic Area 

One of the goals ot the s^dult basic and secondary education program is to reach partici- 
pants in rural areas and in large urban communities. During the 3-year period, participa- 
tion in these areas increased at a faster rate than the total. Participation in rural areas 
(population under 2,500) increased 13 percent and in large urban communities, it 
increased 9 percent. The following tabulation summarizes the participation in these 
areas: 



Area 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Pfeicent 
change 
1977-79 




1,686.3 


1,811.1 


1,806.3 


7 


Large urban communities 










(population over 100,000) 


801.7 


704.0 


873.7 


9 


Small urban communities 










(population 2,500 to 100,000) 


708.5 


962.2 


7343 


4 




176.1 


144.9 


198.3 


13 



Other Characteristics 

Beyond age, sex, and race/ethnic groups of participants. States are not required to report 
on other types of demographic information. However, some information is provided by 
the States on the employment/unemployment status of participants and whether they 
receive public assistance. These data are based on State records, and therefore the deflni- 
tions may not be standard. However, the information may provide a clue to the economic 
status of participants. 

In 1979, nearly 600,000 participants (about one-third) were employed in a job and about 
the same number were unemployed - presumably looking fox work. Over the 3-year 
period, the number of employed participants increased 10 percent and the number 
unemployed decreased 3 percent. In each of the 3 years, the number of unemployed 
exceeded the number of employed participants. 

The adult basic and secondary education programs are evidently reaching more people 
who are on public assistance rolls. In 1977, over 165,600 participants (10 percent of the 
total) were such recipients. By 1979, the number reached 200,600 (11 percent of the 



total, for an increase of 21 percent over the 3<year period). The following tabulation sum- 
marizes the economic status of participants for 1977-79. 



Economic status' 


1977 


1978 


1979 


rerceni 
change 
1977-79 


Number 
(000s) 


Percent 


Number 
(000s) 


Percent 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 


Total 
















participants .... 


1,686.3 


100.0 


1,811.1 


100.0 


1,806.3 


100.0 


7 




529.9 


31.4 


540.9 


29.9 


584.1 


32.3 


10 


Unemployed 


609.1 


36.1 


617.9 


34.1 


588.7 


32.6 


- 3 


Received public 


















165.6 


9.8 


170,0 


9,4 


200.6 


11.1 


21 



^ Figures are not additive since, for example, a participant may be both unemployed and receiving 
public assistance. 



Completions, Separations, 
and Continuations 

In 1979, 68O»50O participants completed the adult basic and secondary program, 652,200 
separated from the program before completion, and the remainder (473,600) continued 
talcing the program at the end of the reporting period. Completions usually represent a 
measure of success for both the program and the participant. However, information col* 
lected on the reasons for separations indicate that some early leavers accomplished their 
goals and, therefore, benefited from having participated in the program. Over a third of 
the early leavers indicated that they left because they met their objectives. 

Completions 

In 1979, about 38 percent of the participants completed all requirements of their adult 
basic or secondary education programs (see table 4). Within levels, there is some varia- 
tion. However, becau'^;; some participants complete both levels within a flscal year, they 
are counted only as having completed level II; hence, the rate of completion for level II 
(45 percent) is frequently higher than that for level I (32 percent). About 38 percent of 
those in the ungraded level completed their program. 

Both the number and the rate of completions increased between 1977 and 1979, with a 
slight decrease evident in 1978. The number of completions in level I declined 7 percent, 
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but this was offset by the increase of 7 percent in the number of completions in level II. 
Most of the 3-year increase in enrollments occurred at the ungraded level, probably 
because of the large influx of refugees and immigrants of limited English-speaking ability. 

Table 4. — Enrollments, completions, separations, and continuations of 
participants in adult basic and secondary education programs, 
by level of instruction: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 
1977, 1978, and 1979 



Levels 


Numbers (OOOs) 


Percent 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1977 


1978 


1979 










Percent distribution 


Enrollments . . . 


1,686.3 


1,811.1 


1,8063 


100 


100 


100 


Level I 


821.8 


831.5 


829.9 


49 


46 


46 


Level II 




582.9 


587.0 


39 


32 


32 




206.4 


396.7 


389.4 


12 


22 


22 










Percent of enrollments in 




f 








each level 




Completions . . . 


616.6 


558.5 


680.5 


37 


31 


38 




290.5 


260.6 


268.6 


35 


31 


32 


Level 11 


246.0 


158.8 


263.1 


37 


27 


45 




80.1 


139.1 


148.8 


39 


35 


38 


Separations .... 


629.0 


667.2 


652.2 


37 


37 


36 


Level I 


330.5 


320.2 


301.6 


40 


38 


36 


Level II 


219.6 


184.3 


195.0 


33 


32 


33 




78.9 


162.7 


155.6 


38 


41 


40 


Continuations^ . . 


440.7 


585.4 


473.6 


26 


32 


26 


Level I 


200.8 


250.7 


259.7 


25 


31 


31 


Level 11 


192.5 


239.8 


128.9 


30 


41 


22 




47.4 


94.9 


85.0 


22 


24 


22 



*r>erlved. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Separations 

About 36 percent of the participants left the program before completing all requirements. 
Although participants in ungraded levels made up less than a fourth of the separations, 
they had the highest rate - 40 percent. This compares with the separation rates of partici- 
pants in levels I and 11 of 36 percent and 33 percent, respectively. 
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Overall separation rates for the 3-year period were 36 to 37 percent, despite a small 
increase in number. Withir* levels, the number of separations from both levels I and II 
decreased. In contrast, the number of separations from ungraded levels nearly doubled 
while the rate remained relatively the same. 

About a third of the participants who left the program should be considered as having 
met the objectives of the program when their reasons for leaving are viewed against the 
purposes of the Adult Education Act. This group left because they were able to meet 
personal objectives, to take a job (if unemployed), to take a better job (if already 
employed), or to enter other types of education and training activities (see table 5). 

Another 26 percent of the early leavers left for a number of reasons — lack of interest 
being most frequently cited. Other reasons were closely associated with home/family 
problems, such as child-care, health, and other family matters. The remaining 40 percent 
of the participants who separated early left for unclassifled or unknown reasons. 

Continuations 

During the 3-year period, a relatively large number of participants remained in the pro- 
gram at the end of the flscal year to continue their studies. In 1977, 26 percent were in 
this category; in 1978, the continuation rate rose to 32 percent; and in 1979, it fell back 
to 26 percent. The number of continuing participants increased 29 percent in level I, 
decreased 33 percent in level II, and increased 79 percent in the ungraded level. 
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Table 5. — Reasons for separation from adult basic and secondary education 
programs: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977, 1978 
and 1979 





Niunbera (000s) 


Percent distribution 


Reas<)n8 for separation 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total separations . . . 


630.2 


667.3 


652.2 


100 


100 


100 


Positive reasons 


216.8 


229.1 


220.3 


34 


35 


34 




56.4 


67.5 


57.4 


9 


10 


9 




24.6 


30.2 


25.3 


4 


5 


4 


Met personal objectives . . . 


88.9 


86.8 


97.8 


14 


13 


15 


Entered other training . . . 


46.9 


44.6 


39.8 


7 


7 


6 




169.8 


178.8 


169.3 


27 


26 


26 


Health problems 


26.6 


27.2 


23.1 


4 


4 


3 


Child<aTe problems 


22.2 


25.7 


23.0 


4 


4 


3 


Family problems 


26.5 


27.3 


23.5 


4 


4 


4 


Transportation problems . . 


25.7 


28.2 


28.1 


4 


4 


4 


Conflict with class time . . . 


23.9 


20.4 


23.7 


4 


3 


4 




44.9 


50.0 


47.9 


7 


7 


7 




243.6 


259.4 


262.6 


39 


39 


40 




116.9 


106.6 


125.7 


19 


16 


19 




126.7 


152.8 


136.9 


20 


23 


21 



^Unemployed when entered program. 

^Employed when entered program. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Special Adult 
Education Programs 

The adult education legislation mandates that each State identify the educational needs 
of members of the target population within that State. Among the target populations 
were persons of limited En^sh-speaking ability (including immigrants and refugees) 
and institutionalized adults. As a result of this mandate, States designed special adult 
education programs for these groups. Information on enrollments in and separations from 
these programs was collected for the first time in 1977 (see table 6). These figures are 
included in the totals in the previous sections. 



Table 6. — Enrollments and separations of participants in specialized adult 
education programs: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977, 
1978. and 1979 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Specialized programs 


1977 


1978 


1 1979 


Limited En^^Ush-speaking adults 










. . . 178 


278 


331 






111 
111 


116 






40 


35 


Institutionalized adults — total 










72 


87 


106 




25 


26 


1 




35 


30 


1 


Adult basic education programs 










43 


69 


77 




. . . 19 


21 












. . 35 


30 




Adult secondary education programs 










. . . 18 


18 


29 




6 


5 


1 




33 


26 


1 


^Number of separations for instituiiionalized adults was not recorded in 1979. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Adults With Limited English-Speaking Ability 

A large number of Indochina refugees and immigrants (especially from Latin American 
countries) entering the United States found it difficult to cope with the new environment 
because of their inability to communicate in English. In 1977, 178,000 adults partici- 
pated in special programs designed for them. A year later, the number increased by SO 
percent to 277,700 and by 1979, nearly 331,000 were participating, an increase of 
86 percent over 1977. California enrolled about a third of the participants in programs 
for limited English-speaking people. The next largest State in terms of participants served 
was New York with 10 percent, followed by Texas with 9 percent and Illinois with 8 
percent. 

These special programs aire classified as ''ungraded** rather than a specific level of instruc- 
tion. Therefore, participants in these programs do not ''complete*' in the sense of com- 
pleting a grade, but rather leave the program when they have achieved their goal of 
communicating in English. In 1979, about 35 percent of die participants separated from 
the program, presumably because they reached their goal. 
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Institutionalized Adults 



Institutionalized adults includes incarcerated persons and patients in hospitals and similar 
institutions, such as those for the handicapped. Adults in these programs may be enrolled 
in either basic or secondary education levels. In 1979, 106,000 persons were enrolled in 
these programs, an increase of 47 percent since 1977. Of these, nearly 73 percent were 
enrolled in adult basic education programs, the rest were in adult secondary programs. 
Most States offered programs for institutionalized adults, at least at the basic education 
level. In 1979, nearly 25 percent of the participants in both level? were in programs 
offered by Florida. 

Data were collected on separations, rather than completions because inmates of prisons 
and patients in hospitals would not be expected to remain in the institution to complete 
the program if they were released or dismissed. In 1978, 30 percent of the participants 
at both levels separated from the program, compared with 35 percent in 1977. Separation 
data for institutionalized participants were not collected in 1979. 



Program Outcome 



The major goal of the adult basic and secondary education program is to assist in the 
educational, economic, and/or personal development of participants. Some participants 
achieve more than one of these goals. For example, the completion of a program through 
the high school level (educational outcome) may aid the participant to find employment 
(economic outcome) and to obtain a driver's license (personal outcome). Thus, the data 
provided in this section are not additive. 

Subgroups of participants have different goals. For example: 

•Immigrants and refugees want to learn to speak and read English and obtain 
UjS. citizenship. 

•Americans with little or no education want to focus their efforts on the basics 
of education as an aid in improving their job prospects. 

•Men and women entering or returning to the labor force want to develop 
marketable skills. 

•The elderly want to improve their reading and writing abilities, 

As would be expected, the outcomes that affected the largest number of participants 
were related to education. In 1979, 153,600 adult education participants passed the 
General Education Development (GEO) test and 38,800 graduated from an adult second- 
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ary education program after completing the adult basic education program. As a result 
of experience gained in the program, 79,000 participants enrolled in other types of 
education or training programs, such as those offered by community/junior colleges, 
4-year colleges, business or technical institutes, correspondence schools, or Federal, 
State, or local manpower training programs (see table 7). 

A number of participants found employment and others upgraded their skills. For 
example, in 1979, about 72,000 participants obtained employment and another 44,400 
either improved their status in their current job or got a better job. Another economic 
goal of the program is to help participants be removed from pubUc assistance rolls. More 
than 24,600 no longer received public assistance by the end of 1979 - over 12 percent 
of those who received such assistance any time during the year. Probably these were the 
same persons who either found a job or got a better job, thus attaining a level beyond 
the public assistance maximum.^ 

Table 7. — Outcomes resulting from participation in adult basic and secondary 
education programs: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977, 
1978, and 1979 

(In thousands) 



Outcomes 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Educational outcomes 








Completed through 8th grade 


186.9 


163.9 


1 


Entered high school 


80.3 


67.2 


1 


Passed GED 


131.8 


125.6 


153.6 


Graduated from adult secondary program after 










27.9 


57.3 


38.8 


Enrolled in other education/training program '. 


85.4 


80.0 


79.0 


Economic outcomes 








Program experience produced employment 


70.4 


65.0 


72.0 


Upgraded to a better job 


40.7 


42.6 


44.4 




20.2 


20.1 


24.6 


Personal outcomes 








Registered to vote first time 


25.4 


23.3 


22.6 


LI.S. citizenship 


10.6 


8.3 


11.5 




39.7 


31.0 


29.2 




70.6 


93.7 


'18.6 



^DaU not collected in 1979. 



^To assess the importance of finding Jobs and no longer requiring public assistance, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education conducted a study in 43 States in 1977. It was estimated that the gross income 
(based on a minimum wage rate) earned by participants who became employed after completing the 
program was $268 million, or an average of over $6 million per State. Additional money earned by 
participants who were promoted as a result of adult education was $9 million, or an average of 
$217,500 per State. An Assessment of the State-Administered Program of the Adult Education Act, 
Development Associates, Inc., July 1980. 
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Another major goal of the program is to enable adults to acquire basic skills to function 
in society and participate as responsible citizens. In 1979, 98,600 people completed 
training to fill out an income-tax form. This achievement may be linked to their employ* 
ment or to their leaving tt;e public assistance rolls since they may have reached a high 
enough income bracket to warrant filing an income tax form. About 29,200 obtained 
a driver's license and 22,600 registered to vote for the first time. 



Classes 



In an attempt to improve accessibility of services to those most in need. States offered 
classes in adult basic and secondary education in many types of locations. Most of these 
classes were held in the everxiiig on a part-time basis. The following sections identify 
these locations, times, and the ramiber of students in each. 

Location 

In 197&, the majority (69 percent) of the classes were held in school buildings; half 
of which were held in secondary schools. Twelve percent were held in institutions, such 
as correctional institutions, hospitals, and institutions for the handicapped. The rest were 
held at work sites or other locations. Comparable data were not collected in 1979 (see 
table 8). 

An average of 18 participants was enrolled at each site in 1978. Elementary and junior 
high school buildings enrolled an average of 23 participants. Correctional institutions 
and other locations each enrolled tn average of 21 participants. Secondary schools and 
hospitals had an average of 19 and 17 participants, respectively. At the other extreme, 
hospitals for the handicapped enrolled an average of 10 participants. Enrollments in 
learning centers and home-based training sites are not included in these averages because 
data on the number of classes for these locations were not collected. 

Participants 

More than half of the participants took adult basic and secondary instruction in a school 
building, in 1979: Twenty-seven percent were in secondary schools, 14 percent in ele- 
mentary schools, and nearly 9 percent in 2.year colleges. Twenty-three percent were in 
learning centers. The remaining 27 percent were inmates of correctional institutions, 
patients in hospitals and institutions for the handicapped, or students in other locations 
(see table 9). 

The program expansion and outreach activities have demonstrated considerable success 
during the past several years. While the numbers of participants enrolled in school build- 
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Ings dropped by 8 percent from 974,000 to 912^00 in the 3-year period, all other sites 
reported an average increase of about 25 percent. The largest gains in enrollments were in 
institutions for the handicapped and at work sites, each with nearly a SO-percent increase, 
and in homes with nearly a doubling in participants. 

Day /Evening Classes 

The majority of the classes were held in the evening on a part-time basis because this 
enabled people to continue their daytime pursuits while attending an adult education 
class in their leisure time. In 1979, 65 percent of all classes were held in the evening, 
a slightly higgler proportion than in 1977 and 1978. The following tabulation summarizes 
the number of day and evening classes for the S-year period: 



(In thousands) 



Day/evening classes 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Percent 
change 




71.5 


77.2 


69.4 


-3 




• 25.8 


28.7 


25.0 


-3 




45.7 


48.5 


44.4 


-3 



In 1978, 84 percent of the evening classes were given in school buildings, probably 
because regular students were attending classes during the day. In contrast, 58 percent 
of the day classes were held in institutions and other locations, in part because persons 
in institutions do not have other commitments during the day. Of the total number of 
daytime classes, over a third (34 percent) were in Florida and Texas, combined. Of the 
total evening classes, 39 percent were in Florida, Texas, and South Carolina, combined. 

FuU-Time Classes 

The demand for adult basic and secondary education programs has encouraged the 
development of full-time courses lasting 25 hours or more. In 1979, nearly 4,400 full- 
tune courses were offered - an inaease of 40 percent since 1977. While they still repre- 
sent a relatively small proportion of the total number of courses (6.3 percent of day 
and evening dasses combined), the expansion of adult learning centers had the greatest 
impact on the increase. In 1978, 45 percent of the full-time courses were held in learning 
centen. Texas and Illinois combined had half of the learning centers that offered adult 
education courses. Comparable data for site locations of full-time courses are not 
available for 1979. 
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Table 8. — Number of classes and average enrollments in adult basic and secondary 
education programs, by location of classes: Aggregate United States, 
fiscal years 1977 and 1978 



Location of classes 




lyll 




1978 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 


1 — 

Average 

1# A 

enrollment 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 


Average 
Enrollment 


Total classes . . . 


71.4 


100.0 


22./ 


/ l.i 


1 fV\ f\ 

lUU.U 


IS 1 
lo.l 


School buildings . . 


52.8 


74,0 


18.4 


52.9 


68.5 


17.7 


Elementary schools 


12.4 


1 /.4 




11.9 


15.4 


23.2 


Secondary schools . . 


Z0.4 


J /.O 


1 O 1 


25.9 


33.5 


18.7 




12.5 


1 T C 

17.5 


13.0 


14.5 


18.8 


11.7 




1.5 


^ 1 
2.1 


ICO 

153 


/: 
,0 


0 
.0 


I J, J 




7.5 


10.5 


16.8 


8.9 


11.5 


16.0 


Correctional institu- 
















4.9 


6.9 


16.1 


4.2 


5.4 


20.6 


Institutions for the 
















1.4 


2.0 


15.9 


1.1 


1.4 


16.9 




1.2 


1.7 


20.8 


3.6 


4.7 


10.4 


Other locations . . 


. 11.0 


15,4 


20.2 


15.4 


20.0 


20.8 


Learning centers^ 
















1.4 


2,0 


14.9 


2.0 


2.6 


15.2 
















Other 


9.6 


13.4 


21.0 


13.4 


17.4 


21.7 



Includes community colleges, junior coUexes, technical institutes, etc. 

^Excludes learning centers and home-based sites because information on number of classes was not 

reported for these two categories. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 9. — Number of partkipants in adult basic and secondary education programs, 
by location of classes: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977, 1978, 
and 1979 





1977 


1978 


1979 




Number 




Number 




Number 




L.ocation of cIa^bm 


(000s) 


Percent 


(000s) 


Percent 


(OOOs) 


Percent 


Total participants .... 


1,686.3 


100 


1,811.1 


100 


1,806.3 


100 




974.0 


58 


936.6 


52 


9123 


51 


Rlementarv schools 


276.0 


16 


275.8 


15 


248.0 


14 


5Secondaiv schools 


505.5 


30 


483.3 


27 


4873 


27 




169.6 


10 


169.5 


9 


169.4 


9 


4-year colleges 


.7 




8 0 


1 


7.6 




Institutions 


126.3 


7 


142.7 


8 


159.2 


9 


Correctional institutions . . . 


79.0 


5 


86.6 


6 


95.4 


5 


Institutions for the 














handicapped 


25.0 


1 


37.5 


2 


36.5 


2 


Hospitals 


223 


1 


18.6 


1 


273 


2 


Other locations 


384.8 


23 


441.4 


24 


472.5 


26 




350.1 


21 


387.4 


21 


416.0 


23 


Work sites 


20.8 


1 


30.4 


2 


30.1 


2 


Homes/home-based 


13.9 


1 


23.6 


1 


26.4 


1 




201.2 


12 


290.4 


16 


2623 


14 



Includes community colleges, junior colleges, technical institutes, etc. 
^Less than ^ percent. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totak because of rounding. 



staff 



Substantial numbers of staff are involved in adult basic and secondary education pro- 
grams. In 1979, nearly 56,000 paid employees were involved-in operating the program. 
As would be expected, nearly 72 percent of the staff were teachers and 17 percent were 
paraprofessionals or teacher aides. About 4 percent were counselors who assisted adult 
learners in making plans and choices on education, career, and personal development. 
The remaining 7 percent were State and local administrative and supervisory personnel 
(see table 10). 




Table 10. — Paid penonnd employed in adult basic and secondary education prognuns, full-time equival 
by organizational placement and type of job performed: Aggregate United States, fiscal yea 



Organizational placement 

BTiH tvn^ of lAh nfrfAmiMl 


1977 


1978 


Total 


FTE 


Taking 
Training 


Total 
Personnel 


FTE 


Taking 
Training 


Number 


%of 
Total 


Number 


%of 
Total 


Tnftfll 


. 48,791 


14,216 


29,407 


60 


52,013 


15,968 


29,373 


56 


late level administrative and 




















224 


200 


150 


67 


221 


177 


162 


73 


ocal administrative and 


















supervisory personnel .... 


4,159 


1,702 


2,536 


61 


3,954 


1,624 


2,593 


66 




33,862 


9,592 


21,902 


65 


37,281 


11,133 


21,368 


57 




1,908 


572 


1,192 


62 


2,139 


735 


1,236 


58 


ocal paraprofessionals 


8,638 


2,150 


3,627 


42 


8,418 


2,299 


3,956 


47 



30 



During the 3-year period, total adult education staff increased 15 percent from 48,800 
to its current level. Teachers accounted for the major portion of this growth with an 
18-percent increase, followed by counselors with a 14-percent increase. Paraprofessionals 
had an 11 -percent increase and State supervisors, 8 percent. Local supervisors declined 
by nearly 6 percent. 

Many of the 56,000 people involved in operating the program, did not have full-time 
responsibilities. In many cases, the staff were assigned to adult education programs as 
one of their duties in addition to their regular full-time functions. States were asked 
to convert the amount of time each type of personnel spent in adult education activi- 
ties into a full-time equivalence, according to the formula used by the State to determine 
full-time employment. In 1979, the full-time equivalence figure was nearly 16,400; 
that is, the 56,000 staff members spent an average of 30 percent of their time in adult 
education programs. This average, however, varies by type of staff. State administrators 
and supervisors were involved in these programs for an average of 86 percent of their 
time. Local administrators and supervisors were involved 43 percent of their time; coun- 
selors, 36 percent; teachers, 29 percent; and paraprofessionals, 24 percent. 

Full-time equivalency increased over 15 percent during the 3-year period. The amount 
of time that counselors spent in the adult education programs increased 37 percent. 
Teachers showed a 19-percent increase while paraprofessionals showed only a 7-percent 
increase and State supervisors a 4-percent increase. Local supervisors had very little 
change in full-time equivalency over the 3-year period. 

Teachers spent less than a third of their time in adult education programs and taught 
an average of 45 students in 1979. In 1978, the corresponding figure was 48 students and 
in 1977, it was 50 students. This is an indication that the number of teachers is increasing 
faster than the number of students. The student/teacher ratio varies widely, however, 
among States. For example, the ratio of students to teachers in Alaska, California, and 
Idaho was over 100 to 1 . At the other extreme, the ratio was less than 20 to 1 in Maine, 
Maryland, American Samoa, and Guam. 

Staff training is an on-going process that varies considerably among States and from year 
to year. For example, in 1977 almost the entire staff in the District of Columbia received 
some training; in 1978, none did, probably because there was no need to retrain the 
same people; and in 1979, only 5 percent received training. For the country as a whole, 
however, nearly 62 percent of the staff received some training, compared with 56 percent 
in 1978 and 60 percent in 1977. In general. State administrators and supervisors, while 
small in number, each year receive the most training — 85 percent in 1979 — probably as 
a result of changes in administration of the program and in the reporting procedures. 
The number of staff who received training increased 17.4 percent in the 3-year period. 
The training of paraprofessionals increased 67 percent; most of this increase occurred in 
1979. The number of State supervisors receiving training increased 37 percent while the 
rest of the staff showed lower-than-average percent changes. 




Table A-1. — Enrollments, completions, and separations from adult basic and secondary education programs, 
by State or other area: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977, 1978, and 1979 



(In thousands) 



State or 


1977 


1978 


1979 




















other area 


Enroll- 


Comple- 


Sepani' 


Enroll- 


Comple- 


Separa- 


EnroU- 


Comple- 


Separa- 




ments 


tions 


tions 


ments 


tions 


tions 


ments 


tions 


tions 


Total 


1,686.3 


ol66 


630.2 


1,811.1 


SS8.S 


6673 


1,8063 


680.S 


6S2.2 


Alabama 


24,5 


8.0 


10.2 


42,5 


9.7 


13.4 


47.2 


11.7 


19.5 


Alaska 


3.8 


.4 


2.6 


3.8 


.4 


2.6 


4.9 


2.7 


4.9 




5.9 


1.8 


4.1 


6,5 


1.9 


4,6 


8,9 


2.6 


63 


Arkansas 


6.7 


3.6 


2.0 


7.1 


33 


2.1 


7.9 


1.7 


2.7 




252.7 


83.5 


123,9 


281.9 


693 


133.3 


188.7 


51.5 


92.9 




7.6 


2.7 


2.1 


7.4 


3.4 


2.5 


8.6 


4.0 


2.5 




14.7 


8.2 


5.4 


16.5 


9.0 


5.6 


17.8 


103 


5.5 


Delaware 


1.1 


.6 


.5 


1.2 


,4 


.4 


1.6 


.5 


.4 


District of Columbia . . 


23.1 


2.0 


5.6 


233 


8.8 


11,7 


24.1 


8,4 


6.1 


Florida 


339.1 


155,5 


107.8 


378,5 


103.4 


117.5 


395.8 


210.4 


103.0 




48.5 


19.6 


15.9 


50.6 


19.0 


173 


54,0 


22.4 


17.0 




163 


6.3 


3.5 


15,5 


1,7 


3.6 


16.1 


1.5 


33 




8.7 


4,9 


5.1 


10,0 


5.1 


6.4 


11.9 


6,2 


6,5 




62.8 


16.3 


14.4 


683 


18.8 


21.4 


74.7 


21.7 


303 




14.2 


5.1 


6.6 


14.9 


5.9 


6.4 


16,4 


73 


7.7 




23.8 


6.3 


8.2 


22.7 


5.7 


10.1 


23.5 


7,7 


8.7 




15.5 


8.7 


6.8 


13,5 


7.0 


6.5 


14.9 


10,9 


3.9 




22.8 


5.7 


17,1 


25.4 


6.8 


18.6 


27.0 


6.8 


20,1 




13.2 


4.0 


4.2 


13,4 


2.7 


4.2 


14.0 


4,0 


23 




4.9 


1,3 


1,2 


5,1 


2.1 


13 


5.0 


1.8 


1.5 




26.4 


12.5 


7.0 


30.7 


12.6 


5.8 


29.1 


19.6 


5.9 


Massachusetts 


14.3 


2.0 


7,4 


15,1 


6.6 


6.0 


18,4 


7.1 


7,6 




31.2 


9.1 


10.7 


36.5 


12,0 


11.6 


38,4 


12.1 


11.8 




6.2 


1.9 


2.7 


7.4 


23 


3.0 


8.7 


2.8 


3,5 




11.8 


2.0 


1,4 


133 


2,0 


1.5 


14.5 


2.9 


1,8 




26.2 


11.2 


13,0 


233 


8^6 


11,2 


26.8 


113 


13.8 


Montana 


3.5 


1.1 


1.6 


3,6 


2.1 


1,5 


3.1 


1.8 


13 




7.6 


1.8 


23 


7.1 


2.2 


2.4 


6.1 


1.8 


2.2 


Nevada 


2.1 


.7 


.9 


2.6 


,5 


2.0 


2.1 


1.5 


.6 




4.5 


1.1 


1.4 


4.2 


1,5 


1,4 


5.1 


1.8 


13 




25.2 


9.0 


93 


27.9 


10.5 


10,5 


21.8 


5,9 


8.9 




8.1 


5.1 


1.2 


9.5 


5.5 


2.8 


12.6 


8.1 


43 


New York 


81.1 


173 


29.2 


91.6 


243 


30.1 


90,0 


15,6 


29.7 




84.3 


273 


14.0 


84.5 


28.0 


14.0 


82,4 


28,4 


11.5 


North Dakota 


2.4 


.6 


.7 


2.4 


,5 


1.1 


2,4 


,6 


.9 


Ohio 


34.4 


11.1 


12.2 


383 


13,0 


143 


41,1 


13.2 


16.7 


Oklahoma 


12.6 


8.0 


3.5 


11.9 


7.6 


33 


13,7 


8.1 


4,1 




14.1 


5.9 


14.1 


18.0 


6.4 


18.0 


22,5 


13.7 


15,6 




38.7 


27.5 


11.1 


31.2 


233 


7.9 


34,0 


15.5 


10.2 


Rhode Island 


4.8 


1.1 


2.2 


4.9 


.5 


2.3 


6.2 


1.8 


2.7 




74.8 


11.6 


25.8 


73.0 


10.4 


20.0 


72.2 


12.2 


31.8 


South Dakota 


3.8 


1.4 


1.4 


4.0 


1.5 


1.4 


4.0 


1.6 


1.2 




16.2 


4.4 


> 4.6 


19.0 


4.2 


5.0 


22.5 


3.9 


63 


Texas 


133.0 


46.1 


66.5 


131.9 


39.0 


63.0 


147 3 


32.0 


73.5 


Utah . 


16.9 


2.0 


4.0 


19.1 


3.0 


5.2 


17.6 


3.4 


7.5 


Vermont 


3.8 


.6 


1.5 


4.4 


.6 


1.8 


4.5 


1.2 


1.7 




15.5 


3.7 


7.7 


18.1 


4.1 


9.5 


19.6 


4.4 


103 




10.9 


4.7 


4.2 


123 


5.1 


5.0 


13.9 


7.0 


53 




16.1 


103 


2.2 


12.9 


7.8 


1.2 


11.5 


9.0 


2.5 




14.2 


5.1 


12.9 


12.1 


4.1 


7.9 


143 


9.2 


5.1 




1.7 


.7 


1.0 


2.2 


.7 


1.2 


2.2 


.9 


13 


American Samoa .... 


.2 


0 


0 


.2 


0 




".2 


.1 


0 




1.1 


.6 


.5 


1.2 


.9 


3 


13 


.9 


.4 




24.6 


20.7 


4.0 


24.2 


19.9 


4.8 


26.0 


21.6 


4.4 


Trust Territory 


3.2 


2.6 


.6 


3.2 


2.6 


.6 


33 


2.6 


.7 




.9 


.7 


.1 


.9 


.7 


.1 


3.5 


2.5 


.7 



NOTE: Toul of completions and leparations, combined, may exceed total enrollments in some States since a participant may be 
counted twice: once as a completer of a program and agaui as a sq>aration after entering another program during the year 
and leaving before completing it. 
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State Directors of 
Adult Education 



Alabama 

Dr. Bob W.Walden 
Program Director, Adult Education 
817 South Court Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Alaska 

Mr. Clark Jones 
ABE/GED Supervisor 
Alaska Department of Education 
Pouch F, Alaska Office Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Arizona 

Mr. Sterling Johnson 
Director, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
1 535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Arkansas 

Dr. Luther Black 

Director, Adult Education Section 
Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building, 
Room401W 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
California 

Dr. Donald A. McCune 
Director, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion & Field Services 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Colmdo 

Dr. Ray Peterson 

Supervisor, Adult and Community 

Education 
^Vy : of Adult Education 

^p?jrtment of Education 

wTos Office Building 
iienver, Colorado 80203 



Connecticut 

Mr. John E. Ryan, Chief 
Bureau of Community and Adult 

Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
Delaware 

Mrs. Hazel J. Showell 
State Supervisor, Adult 

Education 
High School Extension Instruction 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, Delaware 19901 

District of Columbia 
Dr. John Rosser 

Assistant Superintendent of Adult 

& Continuing Education 
D.C. Public Schools 
Presidential Building, Room 1010 
415 12th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

Florida 

Mr. John Lawrence, Administrator 
Adult & Community Education 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Georgia 

Ms. Margaret Walker 
Coordinator, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
332 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Hawaii 

Mr. Noboru Higa, Acting Adminis- 
trator, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
1270 Queen Enmia Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 
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Idaho 

Dr. Harold Goff 
Director, Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education 
State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordon Building 
650 W. State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 

Illinois 

Mr. William E. Reynolds, Director 
Adult Continuing Education 

Section 
Office of Education 
ICON. First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Indiana 

Mrs. Mary G.Williams 
Director 

Division of Adult Education 
Statehouse, Room 229 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Iowa 

Mr. Donald Wederquist 
Chief, Adult Education 
State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Kansas 

Mr.WillardW. Lee 
Director, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Kentucky 

Mr. W. L. Hampton, Director 
Adult Education Unit 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



Louisiana 

Mr. Glen Gossett 

Director, Adult Education 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064, Capital Station 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

Maine 

Mr. David S. McCullough, Director 
Division of Adult Education 
State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
State Office Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Maryland 

Ms. Judith A. Koloski, Chief 
Adult and Conmiunity Education 
Branch 

State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Massachusetts 

Dr. Gerard Indelicato, Director 
Bureau of Adult Education and 

Extended Services 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Michigan 

Dr. Mary L. Reiss, Director 
Department of Education 
Adult Extended Learning Services 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 

Minnesota 

Mr. Robert 0. Gramstad 
Supervisor, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
Room 679, Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



Mississippi 

Mr. William C. Box 

Supervisor, Adult & Continuing 

Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 3920S 

Missouri 

Mr. Elvin Long 

Director, Adult Education 

State Department of Education 

Jefferson Building, P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Montana 

Mr. William Cunneen 
Supervisor, Adult Education 
Office of the State Superintendent 
State Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Nebraska 

Dr. Leonard R. Hill 
Director, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall 
P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

Nevada 

Mr. Jerry O.Nielsen 

State Supervisor, Adult Basic 

Education 
State Department of Education 
400 W. King Street 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

New Hampshire 

Mr. Arthur Ellison 
Consultant, Adult Basic Education 
State Department of Education 
64 North Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 



New Jersey 

Mr. Barry Semple, Director 
Bureau of Adult, Continuing, 

Cotnmunity Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 3181 
3535 Quaker Bridge Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 08619 

New Mexico 

Mr. Thomas Trujillo 

Director, Adult Basic Education 

Department of Education 

Capitol Building 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

New York 

Mr. Garrett Murphy 

Director, Division of Continuing 

Education 
State Education Department 
55 Elk Street, Room 311 
Albany, New York 12234 

North Carolina 
Dr. Major Boyd 
Director, Adult Services 
Department of Community Colleges 
Room 185 Education Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

North Dakota 

Mr. Brian Larson 

State Coordinator of Adult 

Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
l3th Floor, State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 

Ohio 

Mr. John Ecos 
Assistant Director 
Division of Federal Assistance 
933 Higjh Street 
Worthington,Ohio 43085 
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Oklahoma 

Mr. Johnny P. Howard 
Administrator, Adult Education 

Section 
Department of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Education 

Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Oregon 

Mr. Robert Claussen 

Acting Supervisor, Community 

College Instruction/Student 

Services 

State Departmeut of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. John Cristopher, Chief 
Division of Adult and Community 

Education 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Rhode Island 

Mr.Wiffiam A. Farrell 
Consultant, Adult Basic Education 
State Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

South Carolina 
Mr.JX. East 

Director, Office of Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge Building, Room 209 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

South Dakota 
Mr. Clinton Vieth 
Director, Adult Education 
Division of Elementary & 

Secondary Education 
New State Office Building 3 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 



Tennessee 

Mr. Luke Easter, Director 
Adult & Continuing Education 
State Department of Education 
lllCordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Texas 

Mr. Bob G. Allen, Director 
Division of Adult Programs 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Utah 

Dr. Brent H. Gubler 
Coordinator, Adult Education 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East 5th, South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Vermont 

Ms. Sandra Robinson 
Consultant, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

Virginia 

Mr. William M. Moore 
Supervisor, Adult Education 

Services 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 

Washington 
Mr. Ebner E. Clausen 
Director, Adult Education 
State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
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West Virginia 

Mr. Lowell W. Knight, Supervisor 
Adult Basic Education and Adult 
Courses 

State Department of Education 
Building 6, Unit B>230 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Wisconsin 

Ms. Charlotte Martin 
Supervisor, Adult Basic Education 
Board of Adult, Vocational, and 

Technical Education 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Wyoming 

Mr. Uoyd Kjomess 
Coordinator, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 

American Samoa 
Dr. Glen M. Larsen 
Director, Adult & Vocational 

Education 
American Samoa Community 

College 
Adult Education Division 
P.O. Box 2609 

Government of American Samoa 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 

Guam 

Mr. A. Hugh McCorkle, Dean 
Di^sion of Careers & Public 

Services 
Guam Conununity College 
P.O. Box 23069 
Main Postal Facility 
Guam, Mariana Islands 96921 



Northern Mariana Islands 

Mr. Luis Limes 

Director, Adult Basic Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of the Northern 

Mariana Islands 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

Puerto Rico 

Mrs. Myriam Rodrigues deLopez 
Assistant Secretary for Adult 

Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 1028 

HatoRey, Puerto Rico 00919 

Trust Territory 
Mr. Felix Rabauliman 
Director, Adult Basic Education 
Department of Education 
Office of the High Commissioner 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 

Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

Viigin Islands 

Mrs. Anna C. Lewis 

Director, Adult Education Program 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 630 

Chadotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
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DEPARTMEiyrr OP HEALTH, IDUCATION, AND WELPARI AM Af»f»RO VEO 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION ^EOAC NO. n 26 

WA«HIN0T0N. O.C. 20809 APPROVAL EXPIRES S/80 

INSTRUCTION'S FOR PREPARING THE ANNUAL PERFORMANCE REPORT 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION STATE GRANT PROGRAMS 



Further payments or other bcneflli miy, but w'OI not neceturlly, b« 
withheld unlett this rtporl b completed ind filed. (45 CFR 100.401 
ind 100^32) 

PARTI -STATISTICAL 

TABLE 1. Report the population that ii being served by adull educa* 
tion classes in the Slate «^itli I'cderal. Slalv and/or local funds under 
Public Law 91*230. ai vmcnded. II should include participant! from 
other I 'edvral progrums such ai CirTA and WIN for whom any direct 
services are being provided at vivarly additional cost to the program 
(e,K,. w9ifn m influx of 40 WIN /tarticipants wtM4lU necessitate opertting 
2 Of 3 extrt classes), livery participant that completed 1 2 or mote 
houri of initruetlon during the flical year should be included in this 
ubie. On line 4. provide totals for column (b) through (I). In col- 
umn (I), provide totals for line I through 4) 

A participant*! age is to be reported as agr *t t<tnc of first cla%<( attended 
during the fiical year. 

The tolal number of adult education paMki^'int^ reported In Table I . 
Une4. of Total Column (1) should agree exactly with the total Hgurc 
reported iri Table 2. Part A. Line 4. Column (b). 

The race/ethnic dexlgnatloni do not denote scicntlfte dctlnitions of 
anthropolo^ivl origins, l or the purpose of lhi% report. «n cnrotlee 
may be included in the group to which he or iliu appears to belong, 
identiftei with, or ii regarded In the communit)* ai belonging. However, 
no person should be counted In more than one race/othnic group. 

*«AM1':RICAN INDIAN OR ALASKAN NATIVI^ • A person having 
origins in any of the original pcoplci of NorUi America. Tliin category 
Includes American Indians. Iskimos, and Aleuts, 

**BLACK** • A pcrion having origlni in any of the Black racial groups 
of Africa. Do not include pcrsoni of lllipanic origin. 

••ASIAN OR PACIMC ISLANDIIR-- A pcrwn having origlnx in any of 
the original peoples of the I ar East. Southeast Asia, the Indian Sub- 
continent, or the Pacific lilands, Thii area includes, for example. 
Oiina. India. Japan. Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

••HISPANIC*** A person of Mexican. Puerto Rican. Cuban. Central or 
South American or otiicr Spanish culture or origin, regardlcis of race. 

'•WHITE** • A perion having orlgini in any of the original Ptwples 
of Europe. North Africa, ur the Middle bast. 

TABLE 2. Combines important data on starting Icveli. eoniplctions. 
and leparvtlons. Ar with Tuhlc I. only partlelpantx who attended 1 2 or 
mure hoiirx of Inxlruction during the fiK*al year should he reported. 

"LI'lVia r*U equivalent to Hiisle I'ducatlon a* defined h> the State 
agency wlielher using grade level meaiiirCi t l*H^ APL mea«iirex. or 
Coiiipetency*baicd criteria* 

**Li'.VF,L 11** is equivalent to Sceondui < duciilhin ax delined by the 
Statu agency whetlier iKing grtide leu*i m\k% 19*1 2 K API. iiictMircs. 
or ('otnpeteney«buicd crllerlai 

**UNGKAi)i:i)** Includvi Initruetliinal Ivvvls In uhleh the |f%*Mtfral nature 
and difficult) of Initrucilon Is not orgjinl/ed on th« basis of griide and 



%vhich has no grade deilgnatlon or grade*level itandards. For axampit: 
If ungraded Initruetlon is offered In these lettlngs. thli line should be 
uied to report partldpanti receiving Instruction designed for persons of 
limited l^ngliih-spealilng ability, itudents In learning labi, students In 
homebased Initructlonul lettlnp. etc. 

Line4. Report the lum of Lines 1*3. 

Column (by, A p^irticlpant'i instructional level Is to be reported ai the 
level ai the beginning of the fiscal year or upon initial entrance into the 
program during the flical year. Count each student one time only. 

Cbmptetioof. Report in Table 2. Part A. column tc). the number of 
Itudents who completed Level I (Cradcs h8). Level II (Grades 9-12). or 
ungraded level during the fiscal year. Studenti wlio left the program 
during the flKal year becauie they completed Level I or Level II should 
not be counted as separations, but as cdmpletions. Count completions 
one time only. Tor students who completed both Level I and Level II 
during the fiscal year, report them as completing Level IL 

Separations. Report in Table 2. Airt A. Column td). the number «f 
studenti who separated from the program before completion of Level L 
IjcvcI II or the ungraded level for one or more of the reasoni identified 
in Table 2. Part B. Count scparationi one time only. l*or example, a 
female who sepuratei bccauic she has a baby-iitting problem may be 
said to have a family problem. However, it ii more accurate and useful 
to report her separation once under "child care problemi.** Reaions for 
separations have been delineated to show **poxitive** type reasoni indi- 
cating certahi program aeeompliihmenti.iA well as problem*related 
reasons which may be amenable to State and/or I cderal influence. l*or 
example, if health problemi show up ligniflcantly in a given State ai a 
rcaion for Kparatlons. the State admlnlitrator might encourage cuirl* 
culuni of persona) health care, hygiene and nutrition. 

The total figure reported in Table Pirt A. Line 4. Column <b) ihould 
agree exactly with the total reported in Table I . Line 4. of Total 
Column <l). 

The total figure rc|iorted in Table 2. Part A. Unv 4. Column (d) sliould 
agree exactly with the total reported In Table 2. Part lli Line 13. 

TABLE 3. Shows where participants attended elaixci, the number ot 
full-time programs, and the number of day and evening classes by typo 
of classroom locution. As with Tabic I, the Slate should report on 
every participant that completed 12 or more hours of instruction dur* 
ing the fiscal year. Complete column (b) and provide totals for 
columns <c) through (e), 

**School Building** can be either public or private. I'or purposes of this 
report. Junior high buildings should he classified as secondary. 

••Learning renters.** for purposes of the adult education program and 
this report, are adult instructional seltlngi featuring (I) extensive use 
of programmed instructlor\, (2) flexible participant scheduling and at* 
tendance. (3) being open for extended periods of time and on a daily 
basis. e.g*. 9^00 a*m* to 5:00 p.m. In eases where learning centers are 
fouml In any of the other types of locations listed, participants should 
be counted as allcnding learning iX*nters. not the other types* 

'•Correctional Institutions** can be I ederal. Slate of 101*81 and Include 
youth offenders 16 years of age or older us well as adults. Inmates are 
the only ones to be Included In this category* 
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**Hospitilt** can be Federal, SUte or local; mental institutions are In- 
cluded. Hospital in-patients and out*pallcnls are the only ones to be In* 
eluded in this caicfory. ' 

sites** can be public or private, as long as I hey are operating 
placet of employment for tlic participants. If hoi^pilal or eorreciimial 
employees are trained at their respective job locations, they would be 
counted under the *Vork «<te** category, 

**State/local InstJnitio. the Handieapped" can be public* or private 
and include day or rcsid- iaial schools that serve the physically or men* 
tally handicapped adults 16 years of age or older. 

''Home or hometia»e«I * instruction, provided by a teacher or pars- 
profesxional, usually the homo of a studcntU). 

''Other locations'* would include those that do not fli Into one of the 
above categories. Church and storefront locations are among those that 
would generally fall into this category. 

I'or the purposes of this report daytime classes are those ending hefore 
nvc o'clock in the afternoon and evening classes aa* those beginning 
after five oVlock. 

TABLE 4. Requires data on numbers of personnel and Ihclr full* time 
equivalence for five different personnel categories. It also provides for 
indication of the amount of Stale and/or local prc^rviee or In-scrvfce 
adult education program*relaled training received hy paid personnel 
during the fiwal year. 

In column (b) count one time only each employee of the Stale Depart* 
ment of tiducaiion who is being puid out of l ederjl. Stale and/or local 
adult education funds, i^aclt employee should be placed in llie pi'rson- 
nel category where he doc% most of his work. "Administrative and 
Supervisory personnel" includes teacher trainers and curriculum, coun- 
seling and guidance specialist. 

If a person performs more than one staff function, report that person 
one lime only, in the staff function in whieli most of hls/lier time It 
spent. 

If positions arc vacated and suhM.*quenlly filled during the fiwal year, 
report the position once. 

In column (e), convert llie personnel In column (b) Into an equlva* 
lent number of fLJl*lime personnel according to the formula or 
method used by the Stale in dclernilning fulMime employment. 
Specify the formula or niciliuds uwd In each category. 

"State or tucal Training" may include any HVliun 309 training, as 
well y<(, in-u'rvik'C Irainini: prttvitlcd hy Stale or Imul personnel and 
forinati/cd Irainiug provided 1»> cduciiliiiiwl innillutions. It should in* 
etude only training ilwil i« dearly related to the program effuil under 
the jHrr sonnet categories I ivied below. 

SiAl I- Fl RSONNliL rATi:(;OKII S ADMINISI RATIVI /SUPIIR- 
VISORY * includes iho^c profesvitinaU v^Uo are responiihtc for pro- 
gram luanaiwinent, adniinislraliiin, and supervision. 

LOCAL TLACIII RS • include staff ifssigned to guide and diavi the 
learning experience of pupils in an innlruclional situation Including 
responsibility for diagnosis, preuription. iitolivution.and evaluation of 
the adult learner. 

I OCAL COUNSI LORS • includes a stuff uHignineiil to perform the 
activities of assislfng adult learners and of assisting Instructors to assist 
Icarnii/rs In nu Icing pursoniil \Aan%, cliolcvs, and declHlons In relation to 
education, career, and personal developmenl. 

LOCAL PARArROI i:SSI(INAL- Includes staff members who work 
{ilony side a professional and assists lilni ur her but who does not have 
full professional status, o.g., tcachcr/classrooin aide. 

TABLI B. Provides for various information concerning the Statu adult 
education program. Supply dale unly if it is accurate and available on • 
Statewide biils. 



"Employed"* persons who do any work for puy or profit or work ^ith* 
out pay for 15 hours or more on a family farm or business. 

"Unemployed" - persons who are not employed as defined above and 
persons waiting to be called back to a job from which ihcy were laid 
off or furloughed. 

"Adult Basic Education" and "Adult Secondary Education" arc equiva- 
lent to Level I and Level 11, respectively. Refer to the Instructions for 
Table 2 for dcHnitions of these terms, 

"Public Assistance" - financial assistance from I'ederul, State, and/or 
l0i*al public programs, such as, aid for dependent children, old age as- 
sistance, general assistance, aid to the blind or totally disabled, etc, 

PART n - NARRATIVE 

Provide descriptive information for the narrative items. Attach addition- 
al sheets of paper, if needed and number the inforniuiion so that it cor* 
responds »ith the number of 'he narrative item to which it relates. 

I'or the Items below, provide descriptive information on the State 
Adult Ivducation Program, Public Law 91*230, as amended. Please at- 
tach other information considered appropriate. 

1. Provide comparisons of actual aeeomplishinents to the goals or 
objectives, as described in the Annual Program Plan, established for 
this period. I or example: list the State's critical adult educational 
needs which were validated by a needs assessment and identified in 
the State Plan and desi*ribcd those programs or projects that were 
most successful in meeting the needs. 

2. Provide reasons for slippage in those cases where goals or objec- 
tives^Cfv not met and describe iliose programs or projects that were 
mtt asftucccwful ase.\pcctcd. 

3. Provide descriptions of specific adniinistraiivc problems which 
could be cased by 1 ederal or State action. Highlight any prohlem 
areas in la I the evaluative criteria or method used in determining the 
funding of local agencies seeking to provide programs of instruction 
under Piihlie Law 91-230, as amended; (b) the method(s) used by 
the State to determine the proportion or percentage of matching 
funds provided by local agencies in each of the following situations 
as they apply: <1) all Slate matching; (21 all local matching, and 
<3) State and local matching (e.g.. if all local agencies are not re- 
quired to match, how does the Statu determine the proportion of 
State matching funds? If a local agency cannot provide matching 
funds, l)Oi:S THIS PROHIIHT THl! LOCAL A(;£NCY I ROM 
PARTlClPA riN(; IN THl ADUl.T 1 DUCATION PROGRAMS 
UNDI R PUULIC LAW 91*330, AS AMliNDliD?): or (c) the imple- 
mentation. If any, of the Adult Performance Level (APL) objeellves. 
data and prototype test for adult functional competency used In the 
State and local programs. Make specific recoiiunendations for any 
problem areas described. 

4. IX'seribe the extent, if any, to wfiiclt the State Advisory Council 
carried out the functions and responsibilities cited in Section 166.6 
of the Adult'l'dueation Regulations. (Allach a i opy of Ihc annual 
rci9orf of the counciV% tcivnnnntJaliontJ 

5. Provide a description of the types of technical assistance and 
supportive services provided by the State lilucation Agency to 
loi'al programs of Instrulilon. 

6. Determine on a State*wide basis the average cost per student, per 
Instructional hour, pur year. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ANNUAL PERFORMANCE REPORT 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

llic principal purpoKC or ihc report \\ to allow States lo make bcltor 
use, for planning purposes, of inrormution Tound in the six taUes. 
The report ha^ several otiier purposes at the I'Cdeni! level. It scrvca 
the OfTicc of lulucation by providing a sUndardi/ed duta-cotleciion 
formal for use by all Slulcs. The collected information i\ used to 
publish reportft and respond lo inquiries. More importantly, the re- 
port is used as a program tool for the Office of r6*icalion to asseu 
the impact of adult education at the Slate, Regional and National 
levels. Such information provides a basis for changes in National 
policy, redirection of resources, and |>;jvision of various forms of 
assistance to Sutes. 



Hic first table U concerned «ith various characteristics of the popula- 
tion wrved. the second tabic with instructional levels and participant 
separations, the third tabic with number of tmrticipanU by location 
of classes and number of day and evening clavM*s by liHration. The 
fourth table Is related to staffing patterns of p;iid Stulc and local 



personnel and the amount of program-related training In which tlicy 
are participating. The last tables are concerned with impact of the 
adult education program. 

Tlie new alignments of data in the tables permit the State AdminlsUa- 
tor to look at the overall performance of tlic State program. I'or this 
report to be of maximum value to both State and I'cderal program 
officials it is better that figures which arc considered unreliable not be 
included in the report. (Where no retiahfe fiuiirea are available, the 
apiiropriaie spaces in the reporthtg tahhs should /><• lined ihrtHtgh,) 



To make the best possible use of this information system the State 
Administrator should insist upon timely and accurate reporting of 
data from local Jurisdictions. I'or l ederal purposes, a signed original 
and iwii ciipies i»f the report should reach the Divlsitm «»f Adult 
1 ihication no later than December 31 
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TABLE 2. PARTICIPANT PROGRESS ANO SEPARATION DATA BY INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 
PART A. NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEVIL 

{•) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CNROLLEES 

(UndupliCBtad eounO 
ib) 


NUMBER COMPLETED 
EACH LEVEL 

(Ufidupflcitfd tount) 
ic) 


NUMBER SEPARATED 
FROM EACH LEVEL 
(Undupfie^tad count) 
id) 




1. Uvel 1 










2. Level II 










.1. Ungraded 










4. TOTAL 











PART 8. REASONS FOR SEPARATION (Oi¥9 th§ numbar of tapintions) 



1. To take a Job (mwntployed ii/if/i en tired 




8. Because of child care problems 




9. Because of family problems 




2. To take a boiler Job (employed wftttt 
entered tfrogram/ 




1 0. Because of time class/program Is 
ichedulfd 




3. To enter another tralninf program 




11. For other known reasons (Sptflfy/ 




4. Mr! personal objccilvo 




5. for lack of interfsl 




12. I'or unknown reasons 




6. Because of health problems 




13. TOTAL 




7. Because of Ira niporta lion problems 
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TABUE 3. NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND NUMBER OF OAYTIf/E AND EVENING CLASSES BY TYPE OF LOCATION 




TABLE 4. NUMBER OF PAID PERSONNEL. BY LOCATION AND TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT, AND BY AMOUNT OF TRAINING 
(NOTE: IncludB in thii Ubia irrformation for only thoi0 nanom who 9r§ paid from fundi granted under the Adult Educetion Act PIme 
ipeeify the verious formulei or methodi used in eeeh of the cetegorieu Uie e teperete theet of peper end etteehj 



DRQANIZATIONAL PLACEMENT 
AND TYPE OF JOB PERFORMED 



1. Stutc Level Adminiklrativc Sl 
Supervisory PenonncI 



2. L<K'al Adminislralivc ind 
Supervisory Personnel 



3, Local Teachers 



4. Local Counselors 



5. Local Paraprofcsiionals 



TOTAL 



PAIO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 
PERSONNEL 
(if) 



EQUIVALENT 
NUMBER OP 
FULL-TIME 
PERSONNEL 




-2- 
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TABLE 6. STATE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM IMPACT DATA 



PERSONS WHO- 


NO. OP 
PERSONS 


PERSONS WHO- 


NO. OF 
PERSONS 


t* Afc cniollcd in >n ufban Aduli Biislc snd Sccondiry Ed* 
ucalion Program (Comniuniiy Ikipulalloti oirr iOO'OOOl 




10. Obtained jobs as a result of experience gained in 
program 




2. Arc enrolled in a rural Adull Basic and Secondary Educa- 
tion Program (Community population under 2,500) 




1 1 . Changed to or were upgraded to a better job is a 
result of experience in program 




3. Passed general education Jwelopmeni test 




12. Registered tu vute for the first time 




4. Cradualcd from Adult Secondary Fducaliun aHer starling 
in Adult Basic Uducatiun 




12. Rct^uived U.5. ciiizcnsnip 




5. Fnrufled in uthcr cducation/traininp program fFmplovfr 
development, community vollcfte, junior vollejev* Jouf\vear 
college, business or tcvlinival institute. carresfMndence, 
other Federal, State or local manpower ftrof:rant as # 
residt of experience in proxram) 




14. Received driver's license 




i3p RCiJClvcu traming in completing income lax lormi 





6. Arc enrolled in program who are employed 




16. Arc enrolled in Adult Basic tducjiiun Programs that 
were established for institutionalized persons 




7. Are enrullcJ in program who arc unemployed 




17. Arc enrolled in Adult Secondary {Education Programs 
that were established fur institutionalized persons 




8. Are enrulleJ in program who are receiving public 
assistance 




18. Are enrolled in programs for persons uf limited 
Hnglish*S|)eaking ability 




9. Were removed from public assistanix rolls 




19. Separated from programs for persons of limit 
l-ngliih-speaking ability 


ed 




NAME OF STATE DIRECTOR (Type! 


SIGNATURE OF STATE DIRECTOR 


DATE 
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